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The Fruit Convention. 

From what we can learn of the wishes of those inter- | 
ested, we think that the first of September will be the most | 
convenient and suitable time for the proposed convention | 
of Nurserymen and Fruit growers. ‘I/his will not inter- | 
fere with the arrangements of such as desire to attend the | 
eastern exhibitions; and it will be in season to exhibit the 
greatest variety of fruits. 

It is expected that the Columbus Horticultural Society | 
will hold its annual exhibition atthe same time. Definite | 


| 
notice will be given in our next. The following letter in | 


regard to the Convention, is from Mr. Ernst, the well | 
known pomologist and nurseryman at Cincinnati: } 


M. B. Barenam, Esq.—Dear Sir: In reply to your in- | 
quiries, I would observe that I think the latter part of | 
August to the first of September, for the sake of fall fruits, | 
pears, peaches, plums and apples, the most appropriate | 
time for the contemplated meeting. It is, too, a time of 
as much leisure as any season of the year, except the 
winter, for those who would likely attend. Much of the 
winter fruit will show its character by this time. We | 
have no peaches, few pears, and rather a scarcity of ap- 
ples, in this part of the State. I shall not go east this fall 
so as to interfere with my attending such a meeting, if 
my presence, with what icould bring, would tend in any | 
degree to correct the confusion existing over the west in | 
the nomenclature of fruits, and to collect and arrange 
their synonyms. This I think an object of the utmost 
importance, both to the nurseryman and fruit grower, as | 
also to the public. I know no way in which such a meet- 
ing can be made more useful and render more valuable 
service, than by bringing the fruits from different parts of 
the country, with the names under which they are known 
in their region; with all the history connected with them 
that can be had. Care should be observed to furnish as 
good a description (with the fruit,) of the growth and 
habit of the tree, color of the wood, form and size of the 








| 


leaf as can be had. * * * * . 
Very respectfully, yours, 
A. H. ERNST. 


Spring Gardens, near Cincinnati, 
July 9th, 1847. 


Send us the Facts. 

Asout THE Wurat.—A very large amount of valuable 
information must have been gained by farmers, from the 
present season’s wheat crop; and in order that it may be 
made available to all, we ask our readers to send us the | 
facts that come under their observation—to let us know 
why some fields winter killed more than others, where the 
soil appeared alike —why some were filled with chess and 
others free from it—why some escaped the fly, &c., &c. 
[> Has the Mediterranean wheat maintained its “fly- 
proof” character, and does the grain sell as well in mar- 
ket as other varieties? 








Steam Enoine Manuractrory 1x Cotumsus: Mr. 
James Lennox, at his machine shop, has a sinall steam 
engine recently made and put up by himself, that is a 
moéel of its kind. It works “like a thing of life,’’ and 
makes less noise about it than a human. Those interested 
in machinery, or in want of an engine, will do well to 
call and see it. Mr. L. is prepared to make more of the 
same sort. 


| several times during the blossoming and fruiting of his| 


, opinion several of his seedlings are superior in all res- 
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Burr’s New Pine Strawberry. 


Above is a correct representation of the very superior new seedling strawberry raised by Mr. John Burr of this 
city, and which the committee of the Columbus Horticultural Society believe to be, all things considered, the 


very best strawberry now cultivated; at least for the climate and soil of this region. (See their report below.) 
Compared with Hovey’s Seedling, which stands at the head of the older variecies, the New Pine, is equal to it in 
average size; while it greatly exceeds it in productiveness, and especially in flavor. It is paler in color, in which 
point alone Hovey’s is superior to it. Like that variety, and most other productive sorts, the blossoms of the 
New Pine are pistillate; requiring a few plants of some staminate variety, (Like Burr’s old seedling) to be planted 
along side, to ensure a full crop; by which arrangement an abundant yield is secured. By an advertisement on 


| last page, it will be seen that Mr. Burr offers to sell plants of this and his other seedling strawberries; also the old 


standard varieties. We sincerely hope that he may be rewarded for the years of care and labor he has devoted to 
the improvement of this delicious and wholesome fruit. 








4. Cotumsus.—F ruit large, nearly round, of a beauti- 


Report on Burr’s Seedling Strawberries. rc 
By the Committee of the Columbus Horticultural Societ ;ful dark color and rich sweet flavor; plants uncommon- 
y mer occa Aes Begone redbege apres Rm + ly prolific and quite hardy—flowers pistillate—From 


The committee having visited Mr. Burr’s Garden at Hovey’s and Burr’s. 


5. Sctoro.—Fruit of large size, color light scarlet, 
that {vor rich sweet and delicious; plants very productive, 
| vigorous and hardy—pistillate. 

6. Scarter Mevrinc.—Fruit rather long, with a neck, 
ed the high opinion expressed by this society the past|color bright red or scarlet, flavor excellent, flesh very 
year respecting the character of Burr’s Seedling straw- tender, (melting ae in a dish with — omen 

oe of 2 : ae quently not suitable for transporting to market, oug' 
berries; and as most of the old standard varieties were | Poe nione for the table; plants very productive, of rapid 
exhibited by Mr. Burr, growing side by side with these, | 


and vigorous growth and hardy—pistillate. 
the committee had full opportunity for compairing| 7. Prorusron.-—Fruit medium size or small, flavor rich 


them; and they do not hesitate to declare that in their 24 sweet; plants hardy and a prodigious bearer—200 
|perfect berries having been counted on a single plant.— 
Peg tones Mass, | pistillate. 

pects to any other varieties in cultivation—at least for; 8. Lare Prouric.—Fruit of good size, largest berries 
the climate and soil of this region. - |measuring over three inches—fiavor rich and excellent. 

The following named varieties are deemed worthy of “ Very valuable variety owing to its lateness of ripen- 

: . = |ing—being full ten days later than most other varieties— 
particular commendation. Several of them were NO-| and its great productiveness—39 quarts of the berries 
ticed in the report of last year, and have fully maintain-| were picked from a bed 6 feet by 20; which is equal to 
ed the high character then awarded them: |24 bushels to the rod,—plants uncommonly vigorous and 

; POS Oe , hardy—-pistillate. 

1. Omo Maxuorn—Frait very large, averaging lar- 9. Burr’s orp Seepiine.—-(Staminate,) maintains its 
ger size than any other strawberries known; shape ra- Sisk’ senatethem. in fils venlen, fee preductivenas and 
ther long, conical and somewhat angular; color light; sr iteet Meee cand ie ford rl he ine best variety fer 
red, flavor sweet and excellent; foliage large and plants ~~ rreenmseees — istillat al y 
vigorous, hardy, and productive; flowers perfect, or| eens contiguous to the pistillate varieties to ensure 
staminate—Produced from Burr’s old Seedling and Ho- nt ates ool 

3 AM, 


vey’s. M. B. B 
2. New Pine.—Fruit large, color pale red, flavor very) M. —— 
I ge, i ed, fl ory S. Mepary, 


Joun Mituer, 


Strawberries, take pleasure in stating to the public, 
their observations the present season, have fully confirm- 


\ Committee. 
high aromatic, sweet and delicious; very early and un-| 
commonly productive; plants vigorous and perfectly | is ae se. 2 
hardy; flowers pistillate—believed to be the best straw- On Planting Strawberries. 
berry cultivated—From Burr’s and Hovey,s. = . 

3. Rivat Hovsox.—Fruit of a dark and shining | ARRANGEMENT oF PIsTILLATE AND STAMINATE VARIETIESs 
red color, resembling the Hudson of Cincinnati,except} From the middle of July to the middle of September,may 
that the fruit and stem are longer; flavor very rich and! pe considered the best time to plant new beds of straw- 


excellent; plants hardy and very productive,—a very : : } 
- , : ; ummer and fall as the young off- 
handsome and excellent variety for market, or domestic bderien; ents canty in sume ; oe 


use—flowers pistillate. Produced by the old Hudson|s¢ts have become rooted, and when rains have thoroughly 
and Burr's. . moistened the ground. If deferred later than September 
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the plants will hardly become well enough rooted to with- 
stand the winter ; and besides, the yield of fruit the suc- 
ceeding spring will be slight. 


Things in Licking County. 
We made a short visit to Licking county a couple of 
weeks since. Time would not permit us to call upon 

The soil for strawberries should be of a medium betwixt many of our farming friendsin that region: so we could 
sand and clay—though they will do well on any good | only take a passing glance at matters and things. 
common soil. Mr. Burr’s garden is pretty stiff clay, with | From Newark, we took a drive with friend Dille 
a mixture of muck or swamp earth; and we think a clayey | through a good portion of Madison township, along the 
soil is preferable to sand or to black loam. The ground valley of the Licking river; which is as fertile and beauti- 
should be worked very deep, by spading or deep plowing; | fal a farming region as can be found in the State. Here 
and if poor, manured with well rotted manure; but too | we passed the farms and residences of a number of the 
much mauure is not favorable for a good crop of fruit. | members of the “Madison Farmers’ Club,’? the doings 

In planting, the first thing to be considered is, whether | of which have several times been noticed in our coluinns. 
the plants are a staminate or a pistillate variety. Atten- | The farms are most of them of excellent quality, and 
tion to this subject. is the great modern improvement | have been many yearsin cultivation. Many of themare 
which has in two or three years revolutionized the busi- | too large, we think, to be managed in the most thorough 
ness of strawberry growing, and for which the public are | and profitable manner, especially where so large a portion 
largely indebted to the essays of Mr. Longworth, of Cin- | is devoted to grain growing. The fields and crops, in too 
cinnati; some of which have previously been given in our | Many cases gave unmistakable evidence of a want of 
columns. The distinction between the different kinds of | thorough tillage; especially the wheat fields, with their 
blossoms may be readily understood from the following | abundance of chess and cockle, and uneven growth of 
representation: — and other indications of a lack of deep culture, of 

drainage, and proper rotation of crops or the use of ma- 
| nure. 

We noticed, too, for some distance along the road, the 
richest kind of manure, in the shape of sediment or mud, 
(containing shells and other animal and vegetable matter, ) 
| taken from the bottom of the canal, was lying unheeded, 
in the immediate vicinity of fields that greatly needed 

@ ____ | enriching. By the side of barns aud stables, also, we 
es | fs tuat even the Madison farmers have yet much 
if near staminates | 8@W proots even y 

. | to learn in regard to the value and use of manures—or 
else that they have need to put their knowledge into more 
general practice. 

These remarks will not strictly apply to all the farm- 
ers of that township; for on several farms we noticed 
commendable signs of good husbandry and improvement; 
but these are so few that we are constrained to believe 





2. Staimiate, 
barren, 


1. Staminate, or perfect, 
fruit bearing. 


| 3. 

The first figure represents a blossom having both stam- 
ens and pistils; the former, (a) placed ina circular row 
around the latter, (6,) and both being well developed the 
plants of this character bear good crops of fruit planted | 
alone; though they are seldom as productive as the purely 
pistillate sorts when grown contiguous to staminate. 

No. 2 represents a flower in which the stamens are 
strongly developed and the pistils are defective—hence | that the “Club” have yet a great work to do. 
such plants will bear little if any fruit; though like No.1| We might speak of the appearance of the dwelling 
the blossoms may serve to impreguate flowers of the char- | houses, door-yards and fences &c., but we dislike to find 
acter represented by No.3. These are not worth culti- | fault, and we saw but little that we could commend; 
vating. | though compared with other parts, of the State, the ap- 

No. 3 is a pistillate flower—the kind that should com- | pearances are not very discreditable. We regret that 
pose at least three-fourths of every plantation. Of this | farmers are so slow to understand and appreciate the ad- 





character are Burr’s finest new seedlings, Hovey’s, Hud- | vantages that would result to themselves and their fami- | 


son, and most other large and productive varieties. But, | lies from increasing the beauty and tastefulness of their 
as before stated, while a plantation should be composed | homes. In a region, too, for which Nature has done so 
mainly of kinds having pistillate flowers, they will not 
produce half a crop, if indeed any at all, unless some 
plants of a staminate variety, (like No.1 or No. 2,) are 
planted among or along side of them; and as some varie- 
ties like Burr’s old seedling and early scarlet, answer the 
double purpose of producing a crop and impregnating 
others, such kinds are selected in preference to those 
which bear little er nothing as No. 2. And inasmuch as 
staminate varieties are apt to throw out the strongest 
offsets and outgrow the pistillates, it is advisable that they 
should be kept in distinct beds, or rows so far apart that 
the plants will not intermix. _ 

The distance apart at which strawberry plants should 
be set, is greater than has usually been allowed them. 
Two feet is none too far for strong growing kinds, where 
the largest fruit is desired; or at least 14 feet in the row 
with two feet between rows. Beds 44 feet wide, with 
three rows on each, is a very convenient size. 


means, this apathy is the more inexcusable. In many 
cases, a few shade trees and shrubs, a few rods of descent 
fence, or a little paint—the whole requiring but a few 
days’ labor ora trifling expense, would convert a naked 
unsightly dwelling house into a very tasteful residence 

Tron works.—We visited the extensive blast furnace 
and iron foundry of Messrs. Brice & Co., in Mary Ann 
township. A large business is done here in the manufac- 
ture of cast iron ware and pig iron from the ore. The 
ore exists in large quantities and excellent quality in the 
hills of that region; most of it in the form of stone, re- 
sembling fine limestone in appearance. 

A Young Vineyard.—On the road from the furnace, 
about five miles from Newark, isa farm owned by Mr. 
Dille, on which he has commenced quite an extensive 
vineyard. From 3000 to 5000 grape-vines have been 


Then we | planted, of from one to three years growth; the older 


periment with the culture of cranberries which Mr. 
Sprague attempted the past season, proved a failure, and 
he has abandoned them. Either the soil (a wet muck,) 
is not suited, or the kind of cranberry is not the best. 
His plantation of grapes is doing remarkably well; show- 
ing a profusion of fruit. 

Mr. Dille’s Garden and Nursery is notin the best possi- 
ble condition. This we expected, from our knowledge that 
the owner’s mind was fully occupied with other matters. 
His grounds are in passable condition however, and from 
the beauty of the location and the variety of fruits and flow- 
ers, are always attractive. The Rose-bugs have been ex- 
ceedingly troublesome around Newark this season; eut- 
ing up the roses and some other flowers, and the blossoms 
of the grapes, where they were not prevented by picking 
them off and destroying them. 


Rail Roads.—Mr. Dille, and numerous other citizens 
of Newark, are actively engaged in the work of con- 
structing rail roads. The line from Newark to Mt. Ver- 
non is now in process of construction, and will be speed- 
ily completed to its terminus connecting with the San- 
dusky road at Mansfield; thus giving the farmers and 
business men the advantage of rail road communication 
with Lake Erie. It is also expected that the great central 
rail road line from the Ohio river at Wheeling on the 
east, through Zanesville, Newark, Columbus &c., will 
shortly be commenced—provided the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road makes its terminus at Wheeling, as it is thought 
will undoubtedly be done. 





Granville farmers.—The region around Granville, as is 
well known, was settled at an early day, by farmers from 
New England. Fora number of years, they manifested 
the true characteristics of New Englanders in their efforts 
at improvement, moral, intellectual and professional; 
and the place became noted for its enterprise, intelligence 
and prosperity. But we are constrained to believe that 
for some years past,a gradual change has been taking 
place, especially among the farmers of the neighborhood. 
The young men seem to be deficient in that kind of en- 
terprise and industry which their fathers manifested; and 
a majority of them either leave the profession of agricul- 
ture, or are content to draw a passive subsistence from the 





much, and where farmers evidently possess the requisite | 





would arrange the staminates and pistillates in alternate 
beds of equal size; or if but few staminate plants are de- 
sired, they may be planted in a single row with a path on 
each side, between the beds of pistillates; as recommended 
in the last number of the Horticulturist, thus: 


ones now finely set with fruit promise te yield sufficient 


An experienced German vine-dresser has the care of the 
business, and he feels confident of perfect success. The 
land is hilly, though not steep—soil clayey loam upon 





Pistillate. Staminate. Pistillate. Staminate, Pistillate. | sandstone—not rich in lime, like the vineyard hills near 
e <¢ eorre, 0 6. * 8 2 RE. 
ee - gy ie . es At Newark we found friend H. 5. Sprague as much 
x ¥.¥ devoted as ever to the delightful pursuits of horticulture. 
~ : . : 
°o oOo 0° S * E — So =. * 6. © © oOo His beautiful garden was in fine order, and the assort- 
ment of choice roses much increased since our visit of 
°o o oO e Ss +28 ad Se -@%s : 
last year. Of fruit too, we found great abundance; the 
ae "See * 2 0 © Coamieuine not being all gone, and raspberries just be- 


The cultivation of strawberries for market in the east- 


ern cities, is very rapidly increasing. 


coming plentiful—and of the two kinds it was some 
| time before we could determine which was best, when- 
|served up as Mrs. S. knows how toserve them. The ex- 





for an experiment at wine-making the present season.— | 


broad acres which they have inherited, not even caring 
to carry on the improvements which their fathers had 
/esmmenced, or to make themselves acquainted with the 
| discoveries which science has brought to the aid of the 
| farmer, and which are destined to make AGricuLturE, a 
,highly intellectaal and pleasurable pursuit. We may 
| possibly be mistaken in this opinion of the farmers of 
granville, for we are not personally acquainted with very 
| many of them; but if we are, where are the signs of im- 
| provement upon their farms? and what has become of the 
| Granville Agricultural Society that once flourished with 
|so much promise of usefulness? 

| Licking County is scarcely excelled in its productive 
resources, and advantages of soil, climate &c., by any in 
\the State. The general character of its population, also, 
is of the right description for the highest progress in im- 
provements, were there only sufficient enterprise among 
| them to secure a combination of efforts for the diffusion 
| of intelligence, and co-operation in the work of im- 
| proving and developing the resources of the soil which 
la bountiful providence has given them. Let township 
| Farmers’ Clubs be multiplied and more spirit be infused 
|into them; and let them all be combined in a county Ag- 
| ricultural Society, according to the favorable law of the 
| State, and the agriculture of the county could soon be 
|revolutionized, and so greatly improved that farmers 
| would look back with surprise upon the listlessness and 


apathy of the present period. 


| 





| Tue Bor Fry: I think Dr. Barker is mistaken in 
| Supposing that the bot fly stings the horse under the jaw 
| as he describes. Let him take a straw or any flimsy stick 
and touch the horse in that part two or three times, and 
‘see if the same effect is not produced; that is, extreme 
| uneasiness, as if it caused pain. In the Albany Cultiva- 
|tor, vol. 4 page 150 Judge Buel gives a mode of destroy- 
| ing the nits, simply by applying grease or oil to the parts 
| where the nits are seen. 

| Mr. Elliott’s account of the bot fly, in your last year’s 
| Cultivator, (vol. 2 page 194) is correct. 

Muskincum Farmer. 
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Does Wheat turn to Chess! 

Mr. Barenam.—lI had a field of wheat last year in 
which there was much chess, or cheat, and for this I can- 
not account, save by the belief that wheat turns to chess. 
The wheat was sown on new land, that had been cleared 
some five or six years, and was the first crop taken off 
the field. It was summer fallowed, by twice plowing 
and four times harrowing. The field contained twenty 
acres, was sown about the 10th of September, and har- 
vested the following July, yielding about 25 bushels per 
acre. The chess was thickly diffused over the whole 
field. How it got there I am ata loss to conceive, unless 
the doctrine of transmutation be trae. The wheat used 
for seed was brought from New York, and great pains 
were taken to have it entirely clean. 

One of our most respectable farmers, now holding a 
county office, told me that he once saw a stem, or straw, 
having a head part of wheat and part chess. That is 
certainly an argument in favor of transmutation. 

Norwalk, O., 1847. 

Remarks.—This is a subject of much practical impor- 
tance to wheat farmers. For if it can be demonstrated 
that wheat turns to chess (cheat) it is of but little conse- 
quence whether clean seed be used or not; and farmers 
must learn the causes that produce the change in the na- 
ture of the plant, and endeavor to avoid the evil by til- 
lage, or other means. But if, as we believe, the rule that 
like produces like, holds good in this as in other produc- 
tions of nature, of course the way to avoid growing 
chess, is to keep the seed out of the land. 

In answer to the foregoing communication, we would 
state, in the first place, that we do not believe in the 
spontaneous production of plants or animals—nor in the 
transmutation of any distinct species or genera from one 
to another—the author of “Vestiges of Creation,”’ to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Hence we do not believe that chess, or any other 
grain, grass, weeds, &c., will spring up where no seeds 
existed. But how the seeds came in places where the 
plants appear, we admit it is often difficult to conjecture. | 

It is well known that seeds, when buried a considera- | 
ble depth in the earth, will in some cases lie for centuries 
without vegetating or losing their vitality; and we be- | 
lieve that the earth now contains seeds of plants and 
trees that existed before the flood, which seeds may still 
vegetate when brought within the reach of air, heat and 
moisture. Every experienced and observing farmer is 
aware also, that seeds of various kinds (chess among | 
them) will exist for many years near the surface of the 
ground, where the ground is covered with grass or other | 
crops, and will spring up whenever a favorable opportu- 
nity occurs, as the breaking up for wheat, &c. We 
could give abundant testimony, and numerous facts in 
proof of this, were it deemed necessary. 

Hence we believe that in many cases where chess ap- 
pears among wheat so mysteriously, where no chess was 
sown with the wheat, the seeds of chess existed in the | 
ground from the time of a previous wheat crop, were 
carried on with manure from the barn yard, or by the | 
droppings of animals that were fed on chaff or screen- 
ings; as the seed of chess isenclosed ina very hard and 
tough covering, so as not always to be destroyed even by 
passing though an animal. 

But if it be said that none of these suppositions are ad- | 
missible in the case of A. B. before stated, there is one | 
more method of accounting for the presence of the seeds 
of chess, and one that we think may apply to many other 
similar cases that have been deemed proofs of transmu- | 
tation. It was first adduced in the course of the contro- 
versy on this subject in the columns of the Genesee 
Farmer some ten years ago: namely, that pigeons, if not | 
blackbirds, crows, &c., have the faculty of emptying out 
from their stomachs or crops any food which they have 
recently taken, (as is done in feeding their young,) and 
it is believed that when after harvest time hunger may 
compel them to fill their crops with chess from a stubble 
field, if they should soon afterwards chance to find a field 
recently sown with wheat, they would disgorge their 
crops of the chess and fill them with wheat, leaving the 
farmer to wonder at the appearance of chess the succeed- 
ing harvest, where nothing but pure wheat was sown: 
and as a matter of course he becomes a full believer in | 
transmutation. 

In regard to the supposed case of wheat and chess 
being found growing on the same stalk, (or root.) We 


| do not believe that such an instance ever existed. We halves. The tenant returned $80) per annum for his 
have offered large rewards for such, and numerous sup- | —_— and the farm was well treated. He spoke of the 
| posed specimens of the kind have been shown us, but | profits which had been derived from improving bog lands, 


: | and said that Mr. Wetherbee, of Marlborough, had 15 
| they all proved deceptions. We shall be happy to ex-| acres of this kind of land which produced last year 6) 


|amine and report on any more that may be discovered. | tons of hay—or four tons to the acre. He spoke of edu- 
We shall have more to say on this subject at some | cation, as connected with the subject of profitable farming. 


, : : He thought farmers’ boys had not generally a proper kind 
| other time, in the meanwhile we request cerrespondents \of education. They work, but they are led along with- 


| when communicating facts in relation to it, to give their | out being required to think. If their minds could be en- 

| real name and address.—Ed. | gaged in the business they would like it. 

. Hon. Mr. Crarxke, of Walpole, said that 25 per cent. 
Farminc In New Enoianp anp Onto.—The follow- | Clear profit had been made by bringing cheap lands into 

ing discussion on the profite of ferming has paiticular good grass. He had land that cost him ten dollars per 


jacre. He had cleared twenty-five per cent. on this tho’ 
| reference to the state of Massachusetts, but may be read | he hired all the labor From 65 square rods of this bog 


| with interest and profit by the farmers of Ohio. It will land, which he had brought into English grass, he cut 
show the comparative advantages of the two countries; | 0V¢? 3,900 Ibs. of hay in 1845. And this hay was then 
ho chasester eh anda fessi 4 | worth forty-four dollars and odd cents, at the market 
the character of agriculture as a profession, compared | price in Walpole. The average price of hay in his region 
with other occupations; and teach farmers the necessity | was $18 per ton. He used ashes as manure on his grass 
of using more thought and calculation in conducting |!and, and thought those unleached were worth 124 cents 
their operations—in other words, to use their minds at | P° bushel. "He applied them as soon as the snow is off 
F : 2 ¢ in spring. They kill out couch or witch grass {?] and in- 
| well as their muscles in their daily avocations. (We | duce the growth of clover and good grasses. In Norfolk 
| copy from the Albany Cultivator.) | county, — set er — would pay a profit of 25 
: ‘ ;percent. Some of his neighbors had got into the peach 
Debate on the Profits of Farming. | nem: and made 100 ase ty al set in sont 
| AMATEURS may engage in agriculture for the poetry of | trees yielded more than $20 last year. 
‘it; but most of those who follow the business for a liveli- | Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said in answer to an inquiry, 
hood, are under the necessity of making its profits the pri- | that he had reclaimed some of his rocky pasture land at a 
|mary object. There is an impression, more or less pre- | cost of $100 per acre, and was paid for it in a few years 
valent, that farming is in general less profitable than most | in the crop of hay. 
| other occupations. We will not undertake to say how) Hon. Mr. Catnoun thought if we were to compare the 
| far this imprersion is founded in fact; but it will be obvi- | whole profits of farming with the profits derived from , 
ous to those who examine the subject, that from the loose | other pursuits, it would be found that farmers on the 
manner in which accounts of farming operations are gen- | whole succeed best. Let 100 men gointo a city and trade; 
erally kept, the actual profit or loss can hardly ever be | let 100 go to farming, and at the end of 20 years the 100 
determined with anything like accuracy. | farmers will be worth the most money. It is ascertained 
Believing that any remarks which tend te show how that of 100 merchants who had done business on Long 
| the great object of farming can be best attained, will be | Wharf, more than ninety became insolvent. In examin- 
read with interest and advantage, we submit the following | ing the condition of 10.0 men who had accounts at a 
synopsis of a discussion on the “Profits of Farming,” | bank, it appeared that only six became independent. 
which took place at the Agricultural Meetings held at the | These are facts grounded on thorough examination. To 
| State House in Boston during the last winter. The re- | take a general view of the subject, out of 100 estates at 


ports of the discussion, as published in several of the Bos- 
ton papers, were given in considerable detail; but we have 
only attempted to preserve the substance.—Eps. 

Mr. Suetvon, of Wilmington, said that though it was 


| sometimes denied that there was any profit in farming, he 
, thought there was no business which gave a better profit. 


Nine farmers out of ten contrived, even without any sys- 
tem, to get along; and there was no other business that 
would give a man a living with so little system as most 
farmers practised. It was true that men of capital often 
failed; but it was because they farmed to suit their taste 
and fancy, and not for dollars and cents. 

Mr. D. W. Lincoutn, of Worcester, did not agree with 
Mr. Sheldon as to the profits of farming. He doubted if 
farming would afford anything more than a comfortable 
living. He believed that a day laborer, who should let 
himself to a farmer, would make more money than the 


| farmer who hired him; and would, in ten years’ time, be 
, almost able to buy out the farmer for whom he had been 


laboring, with the very wages paid to him. It was the 
common error of agricultural writers to exaggerate. He 
often heard of raising one hundred bushels of corn on an 
acre. He would not say that this could not be done; but 
he would gladly go one hundred miles to see it. 

Mr. Peters, of Westboro’, thought that there must be 


|the probate court, in Boston, ninety were insolvent.— 
| These are facts to be put down by the side of farming. 
| He had found that systematic, prudent, and diligent farm- 
_ers always succeed. Mr. | rooks had said that fifteen per 
cent. might be realized from farming capital. He (Mr. 
| C.) believed it might in many cases be done by farming 
| iutelligently. He had wondered that farmers generally 
could get along so well as they actually do in their care- 
less mode of farming. For himself, he had regained his 
| own health by farming. The fresh open air had restored 
him. One more consideration should have much weight. 
| It had been truly stated by his venerable friend from 
Framingham, Major Wheeler, that this business natur- 
ally leads the mind to contemplation, and to gratitude to 
the Ruler of the Universe, to whom farmers should look 
for a blessing on their labors. No occupation so directly 
| leads the mind to reflection on the works of creation. 
| He thought we needed a better system of education for 
|farmers. They should know something of the sciences 
on which agriculture rests; and science should be brought 
| down so as to be clearly understood, in order to be useful. 
| Minds now run to waste; we quit school and are then 
permitted to think of nothing but hard work. 
| Hon. Mr. Denny said that he had examined into the 
| statement of 97 failing out of 100 engaged in trade, and 


profit in farming. He had succeeded in bringing up a fam- | he believed it was correct. He found that out of 1112 

ily of eight children on the profits of half of his father’s | cases of insolvency in this state, during !1 months, only 
‘farm. He believed that there was a fair profit to be made | 14 were called farmers; and he had examined as to a part 
| by raising corn at 75 cents a bushel, even if you paid $12 of these, and found that they did not attend strictly to 
| or $15 a month for labor. He had got 80 bushels from , farming. One was a lazy man, another a stage owner, 
| one acre, and could cultivate it for about $20 an acre. 


| all a farmer could get was a mere living. 


Hon. Mr. Denny could not agree to the Pee that 
e thought if 


we were to take two thousand young men; let one half 
of them become farmers, and let the other half devote 
themselves to merchandise, in twenty years it would be 
found that the farmers had mace the most money. He 
insisted that if equal capital, equal skill, and equal indus- 
try, were employed in farming as in trade, farming would 
give the most profit. More mind is requisite to manage 
a farm well than to perform the usual kinds of mechamical 
labor. 

Lieut. Gov. REEp deprecated the practice of young men 
from the country crowding into the city. It was the dis- 
position of the times—and a very bad disposition it was— 
not only to get rich, but to make haste to be rich. Farm- 
ing was not the business to get rich by; but if happiness 
was an object, there was no business so well adapted to 
promote this as farming. Taste could not be much grat- 
ified by common farmers. They must be contented with 
a good living profit. 

Major 5. Weems, of Framingham, had long thought 
farming the pleasantest, and on the whole, the most prof- 
itable business that is followed. He had been bred a me- 
chanic; he then engaged in trade; was afterwards con- 
cerned in manufacturing; and now he attends to farming. 
Many years ago he purchased a farm in Framingham for 
about $10,500. He had leased it for three years at the 


and a third no manatall. Yet young men rush to the 
city to acquire wealth! 

Capt. BenJ. Porter, of Danvers, said that out of one 
hundred farmers in the circle of his acquaintance in Essex 
county, there had not been a failure for 4) years. He 
had farmed and traded, and farmed again, He had been 
in debt and lain awake many a night to contrive how to 

| take up his notes given in trade. He lost his health, but 
| had recovered it on his farm. He bought a farm that had 
been neglected and worn out, for $5,500. It had nume- 
, rous fruit trees, but they bore no fruit, He commenced 
| by plowing and cross-plowing among the trees—bought 
yearly $1v0 worth of manure, and the third year had 
$793 worth of apples, He had also made money by 
swine. He had a sow that brought nine pigs. When 
these were sold, [age not stated,] they brought him $253. 
He cited the instance of the Howe farm, ou the Beverly 
town line, which during the last 40 years, had been leased 
to six different men in turn, and all of them had made 
money on it by having half the proceeds, They went to 
the farm poor, but several of them made money enough 
by the profits of farming to buy themselves good farms. 
Hon. Mr. Russe t, of Princeton, said that he let a farm 
| worth $3000 to a young man, and he paid the rent—$150, 
or five per cent. on the investment—supported his family, 
and laid up $100 a year. He had seven daughters, and 
he brought them all up well educated. He left the farm 
‘jn a good state. The Gill farm in Princeton, 600 seres, 
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{ 
was rented fora number of years. The lessee retired] that had been dead 5 or 6 years; I cut the trees down, 
with a handsome property | burnt off the logs about 15 feet in length; laid two good 

Mr. Crary, of Conway, spoke of the profitable corn | sized logs in a convenient place as sills, and made my 
crops which had been raised by some of the members of | heap on them, and piled the stones (after breaking) on 
an agricultural association, or farmer’s club, formed in | the top of the heap, set fire in the bottom, which was 
the town to which he belonged. The society chose a! easily done, and it burned down in 12 hours, burning 
committee who examined the lots offered, (ten in num- | almost every stone into lime. a GB 
ber,) measuring two rods of = vey cn —_ Ross Co., O., July 1847. 
their estimate of yield per acre. The yield of the ten lots) ,,_ ee are Saree , . = 
ae as Se 134, P39, 111, 110, 95, 92, 90, 86, 76 Remarks.—'| he inquiry for information as to the size 
bushels. | form and materials for constructing lime kilns is still 

The corn was measured in October, and would proba- | unanswered. Who will send us the information?—Eb. 
bly shrink considerably. The land on which it grew was 
not naturally mech. It was dressed with 30 or 40 loads of 
sheep manure to the acre—a part being spread and plow- 
ed in, and the remainder put in the hill. The corn was 
planted in hills three to three and a half feet apart, four 
stalks to the hill. 

Major B. Wueexerr, of Framingham, said a townsman 
of his, Mr. Edmunds, had very recently stated to him, 
that seven years ago, he bought a farm of 74 acres for 
$2,259. He sold off ten acres and a lot of standing wood 
for $1,000, leaving his purchase at $1,250. [rom these 
64 acres he sold produce last year to the amount of $700. 
and he hired but eight days’ labor. His own labor, there- 
fore, amounted to more than $60), after paying labor | — : = ‘ 
hired and the interest on his capital. FIT PIV AT 

Mr. Parker, of Sudbury, inate president of the ( | | | () CU # [ l\ A i OR. 
Middlesex Agricuitural Society, said, when he was a boy | oe eae, eae 2S li 
he thought farming was not good enough for him,andhe| = Cory MBUS, OHIO, JULY 15, 1847. 
engaged in trade. He lost his health in this business, and ‘ eobhituaal 
he bought a poor farm because it was in his way. He | —— 
gave $2,000 for it. The former owner had cut but two | Tue Onto Stare Boarp or AcGricuLture will meet 
tons of aed vs it, cog made the sei shed tears “ \at the office of this paper, in Columbus, on Thursday, 
eat it. Now he cuts forty tons, besides the grain and |, 5 ay 
other produce. It may x made to cut 100 in. The | the oth day of August. 
lands cost 17 ‘dollars per acre ; a number of the acres | 


























By order of the President. 

; | ainsi atiinntacetiongabepsitiinaeglitind 

would now bring $10 each. There were two acres of) ,,, ; ; : 

bog on the farm, which he offered to sell for $25. Find- | Pur ” EATHER, since our last, has been favorable for 
ing no purchaser, he employed two Irishmen to drain it, | the growing crops; and corn, potatoes, &c., have put for- 
which they did thoroughly m aday. He found the bog | ward astonishingly, from the effects of the rains and warm 
to be composed of peat, and since that time, he had cut}. i... eee . sk ‘hen 
and used os his separ factory 200 cords of this peat, by | weather; though we learn that in the region about Chilli- 
which he made a saving of five hundred dollars in fuel. jon and also on some parts of the Reserve, crops have 
It cost only a dollar a cord to cut and dry the peat. He suffered lately from drouth. The rains have caused some 
thought farmers did not work as hard as mechanics and | hindrance to the wheat harvest in this region, but we have 
manufacturers. Some will sit still all winter and leave | 


their wood uncut for summer, and are then obliged to | not learned that any material injury bes been dene. 


quit haying to make the pot boil. Money could be made| Tue Wueat Cror, from all accounts, has turned out 
by farming, if farms were attended to. 


; sate Se ; , sh better than was thought possible in the spring; and 
Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said his experience in farm- | manners me aren yma valli — whiting 
ing was similar to that of Mr. Parker. He went on his | it is believed that it will prove nearly a fair average yield, 
farm about twenty years ago, at which time he could only | taking the whole State together. The quality of grain 
winter six head of cattle. He now winters thirty head of | never was better. The greatest deficiency appears to be 
P= one oag and two colts, from the products of | in the largest wheat counties, as in Richland, Wayne, 

Mr. Wuee ter offered a resolution in regard to intro- | Stark, &c. See notices on our last page. 
ducing instruction in the science of agriculture into col- tem ee : 
leges der seminaries of learning. - TeLecrarH at CoLumsus.—Before the end of this month 
Hon. B. V. Frencu, of Braintree, agreed that we want- | we expect to hold conversation with the eastern cities by 
ed more knowledge on agriculture, but he doubted wheth- | means of the wonderful electric telegraph! Mr. O’Rielly, 


er we could obtain it from professors. Instructors must Séatt ee ‘ : 
be practical men. A pattern or experimental farm, where and his aids, are pushing the work along the national road 


boys could get an education, and also a practical knowl- | With characteristic energy. ‘Ihe wires are by this time 
edge of farming, would be useful. By properly dividing | put up nearly or quite to Zanesville, and the advance 


their time, they might enjoy more health and gain more | workmen have passed the borders of our city. 
knowledge than they now do, when books only are the 


means of information. Students who are conversant with| Mr. Barry, of the Mt. Hope nurseries, Rochester, paid 
nothing but books, become feeble and emaciated. The | us a short visit last week, on his way to Wisconsin. He 
lads in the city who have nothing to do but to acquire les- | seemed in fine health and spirits, though we were some- 
sons from books, are outdone by young men who are | ‘e ised to find that he h tase Asi ese 
bred in the country, and are used to a more active life — | “ pat a to ine tat ” ad not his bride with him. 
No profession required so sound a iiead as farming. As| Mr. B. is editor of the Horticultural department of the 
= profits, ~ — difficult to a an accurate estimate. | Genesee Farmer ; which paper we are happy to learn is 
So far as the and was made tter, it was rather a matter | receiving liberal patronage. 

of opinion. People estimate improvements differently. | i ih rn Se Gt Ay 

Many of the calculations of annual profits,too, are vague | Sowing Turnirs.—Now is a good time to sow turnips 
and unsatisfactory. Some of his own neighbors, who had mae his till th iddle of A 

done no other business through life, and had but very | —*#Y ‘rom this till the middle of August. Every farmer 
little to begin with, had accumulated pretty good for- | can find room for a small patch—on any rich or moist 


tunes; that is, say $15,000 each. ‘They are now quite |land, where corn or other crops have failed, or a piece 
advanced in years, have been moderate workers, and have 





lived prudently. | of newly cleared ground, &c. See article in our eae 


Mr. Jenxs, of Boston, thought the importance of a|0f IstJune. fi 


proper education, as bearing on the success of farming, | Rire Apres were exhibited at the Horticultural meet- 
could not be too highly estimated: The difference be- 


tween those mechanics who come here from Europe with ing on Saturday last, from the garden of Mr. A. Backus, 
a proper education, and others, is great. He thought the | of the Yellow Harvest kind, fine specimens. Mr. C. F 
great improvement which has been made in plows, was | Jaeger has exhibited a very beautiful striped apple, intro- 
the result of scientific investigation. He had heard of a daced irem German 

man who had made a profit by farming with the aid of | ; al 

books alone, without any practical education. 

uided i ly. | ee oy : er 

golds’ Uy estenen only ; | from Pittsfield, will find notices and descriptions of most 
On Burning Lime. of the noted fine flocks of sheep inthis State, and some 
I-think there was an inquiry in your in Virginia, &c., in our volume of last year, especially in 
paper in relation to burning lime. I will pass over my | the accounts of our rambles. He can best learn the 


pen “ —o ~ ost ae — prices of lambs by writing to the owners. If he has not 

a heap made o rush and smail wo and @ Kill make | 7 > H ; ; 

idee ot a tae, bee aod briefly’ state sop hast anc! got the v olame, we will be happy to sendit to him for 

most successful experiment: | 75 cts. If his object is to advertise the Eastern Sheep he 
I had a field which had sonsiderable white oak timber | alludes to, we will de that for him on fair terms. 


* * 7 * 


He was! Suerr ann Woot: A young Farmer who writes 


| Remedy for Blight in Pear Trees. 
| A subscriber in Portage Co., assures us that he has 
found hanging up old rusty hoops and other scaps of 
| iron, in the forks and on the limbs of pear trees,a sure 
| remedy for the blight. 
| We have long known that this was a prevalent opinion 
| with many persons, and we have seen numerous in- 
| stances where pear trees have been loaded with scraps of 
| old iron to cure or prevent the blight; but we have felt 
inclined to regard the prescription as of no more value 
| than the one recommending a “black cat,’ to be buried 
| beneath the tree. 











If any of the advocates of this practice can give a 
rational explanation of the operation of their remedy in 
curing or preventing the disease in question, we shall be 
glad to publish it. 





Butcut 1n Aprte Trees.—We learn from the papers, 
and by conversation with Mr. Barry, that a large portion 
of the apple trees in some parts of New York are at- 
| tacked with disease similar to the blight in pears; but it 
only affects the ends of the branches, the growth of the 
present season. We have seena little of this disease on 
apple trees, both in New York and Ohio, nearly every 
summer for the past ten or twelve years. 





Breeps or Catrie anp Hoes: We will comply with 
| the request to furnish some remarks and illustrations of 
the breeds of cattle and hogs, before a long time. 


Raising water for Cattle &c., willalso be illustrated as 
soon as the engravings can be made. 





Tue Carrie Trape In Ono: We have for a long 
time been desirous of furnishing some statistics of this 
important branch of the products and exports of Ohio. 
Will not our friend Wm. Renick Esqr. favor us with an 
article or two on this subject, with which he is so per- 
fectly familiar? 

Insects on Tuuip on Porptan Trees: Our friend 
Wm. Jenison, writes us from Dayton, that an insect, the 
Coccus liriodendri, is doing great injury to the beautiful 
tulip trees (Liriodendron) that have been planted about 
| that city for shade and ornament. It is thought the trees 
will be destroyed by them; and they attract so many flies 
and wasps as to render them quite a nuisance. 


A Lone Keerinc Aprte: Mr. Wm. Williams of 
Genoa township, Delaware Co., has presented us_ speci- 
mens of a seedling apple that is quite remarkable for its 
keeping qualities. Some of the specimens were quite 
|hard and green, indicating that they would keep for sev- 
eral months yet, and Mr. Williams asserts that he has 
kept them over a year in good condition. The fruit is of 
| medium size, conical form, green color, changing to yel- 
| low: not remarkably handsome nor fine flavored, but 


| worth cultivating for its disposition to keep. 








Notices of Publications, 

Wasuincton’s AcricuLturaL CorresPONDENCE.-- Letters 
on Agriculture, from Gzorce W asHiNncTGn, president 
of the United States, to Arthur Young, Esq., and 
John Sinclair, Bart. M. P.—with statistical tables and 
| remarks, by Thomas Jefferson, Richard Peters, and 
other gentlemen, on the economy and management 
| of farms in the United States. Edited by Franklin 

| Knight—Washington, D. C., 1847. 
| This is a beautiful quarto volume, and one that pos- 
|sesses peculiar interest to the American farmer. We 
jare all accustomed to think and speak of our immortal 
WASHINGTON, as a patriot, soldier, sage, and statesman 
—and we love to contemplate him in all these characters; 
| but how few among us know any thing about W asnine- 
| TON as the practical Farmer? And yet his comprehen- 
| sive mind, pure taste, and enlarged philanthrophy are as 
perspicuous in this capacity, as in those of more dazling 





| 
| 


*\eminence. The truth is, and to our shame be it spoken, 


one half of us Americans are as yet lamentably ignor- 
jant of the character and history of him whom we de- 
| light to honor as the FaTHER OF OUR COUNTRY. 

| The publishers of this beautiful work have conferred 
‘areal benefit upon American agriculture. The volume 
is not only fitted to ornament the centre table of the 
| rich, but should have the choicest place in the library of 
every patriotic farmer. Itis admirably suited also, for 
| premiums to successful competitors at agricultural ex- 
hibitions, and we would for this purpose commend it to 
| the attention of the officers of agricultural societies. 
| The work is ornamented with .a beautiful likeness of 
Washington, and a representation of his residence at 
‘Mt. Vernon, also his tomb at the same place. A large 

















1847. 
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number of the letters, instead of being printed in the | 
usual way are engraved fac-similes of the originals ; thus | 
giving us a more vivid and pleasing impressions of Hm | 
whose words we are perusing in the very characters 
traced by his pen. 

The following notice is from an Eastern paper : | 

Weare accustomed to think of Washington as the de- 
voted patriot, the gallant and enduring soldier, the ac- 








ed periods, especially on the occurrence of the autumnal 
fuir;—and said committee to report to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

George Renick, S. W. Ely and Dr. E. H. Davis were 
appointed under the resolution. 


On the solicitation of the President, Dr. E. H. Davis! 
presented to tae Society a specimen of Sweet Scented | 
Vernal Grass, (Anthozanthum Odoratum,) accompanied | 


complished statesman; we follow him through all his| with some descriptive remarks. Dr. D. is indebted for! 
toilsome marches, his self-denying labors, his dangerous| the specimen to the kindness of Dr. Emerson, of Phila- | 


conflicts; we gaze with reverence on him as he guides | delphia, who lately discovered that the high flavor for 


the helm of state, and with dignity retires to privacy ;| which the butter of that city has been so long celebra- | 
but here we are called to contemplate him in a character | ted, depends upon an essential oil contained in this grass. 


less ostentatious, but useful and instructive, as the agri-| His letter describing it may be found on 
culturist, who had joyfully converted his sword into a| of the Ist volume of Skinner’s American Fieee, {and 
ploughshare, and his spear into a pruning-hook. |in Ohio Cultivator, vol. 2, p-91.] Dr. D. also exhibited 

These Agricultural letters of Washington possess a some calculi which had been taken from the kidney of a 
very peculiar interest. They form no small part of the cow, which had died after drinking water strongly im- 
history of American Agriculture, while they exhibit the pregnated with sulphur, alum and other earthy substan- 


p- 488—489 


greatest of men, the Farner or nis Country, thoroughly 
absorbed in the peaceful and delightful occupations of his 
farm. He had, under Providence, achieved liberty for, 
his country, and he was anxious to secure to her a} 
perpetual prosperity, by awakening a taste for the pro-| 
ductive pursuits of husbandry. The American far- | 
mer will certainly covet a copy of this volume. He} 
would bring his intelligence into question if he neglec- 
ted it. It should be made a premium book at agricultu- 
ral fairs, and, ina word, all literary men should add it to 
their libraries. : 

The price of the work, in Turkey gilt is $6,—in Mo- 
rocto $4: cloth 3,5). A liberal discount to societies. 
Address, Franxiin Knicur, New York. 

Tue Farmer’s Lisrary anp Montuty Jovrnat oF 
Agricu.ture, by J. 8. Skinner, commenced its 3d vol-| 
ume the past month, and should receive a large acces- 
sion of subscribers. Besides the Journal department, 0 
ably conducted by its veteran editor, the “Library”’ con- | 
tinues the republication of valuable and expensive for- | 
eign works on agriculture, worth at least double the 
price of subscription, ($5.) 


| 

Auuen’s American Acricutturr.—We noticed this 
work briefly some months since, and having given it a_ 
careful perusal we most heartily commend the work to) 
our readers, as a volume of much value to every farmer. 
Several extracts from it have appeared in our columns, 
and in our next number will be found the concluding 
half of an excellent chapter on the Dar ry. 

“Tne Heratp or Trutx’’—By L. A. Hine, Cincin- 
nati. We always read this work with interest. There is 
a freshness and originality about it that pleases us. We 
do not agree with all the sentiments advanced by its ed- | 
itor and contributors; but they compel us to think, and 
we find the mental exercise both pleasant and profitable. | 
To those who love to think, and to read new thoughts, | 
upon philosophy, religion, political economy, arts, sci- 
ence, &c., we say subscribe for the Herald of Truth.— 
Terms 25 cts. per number—$3 per year—Blain & Acker- 
man, agents, Columbus. 





Ross County Agricultural Society. | 

At a meeting of this Society, held'pursuant to notice, | 
at Chillicothe, on 3d inst., the following gentlemen were | 
elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 

James Vavuse, President, 
Appison Pearson, Vice President, 
Seneca W. Ety, Secretary, 

Grorce W. Renick, T'reasurer. 

A. Watts, E. C. Harness, Wm. M. Anderson, Alex. 
Renick, and John Keller, Managers. 

On motion, the constitution, by-laws, &c. of the soci- 
ety were ordered to be published in pamphlet form, un- | 
der the direction of the Fresident. | 

It was ordered that a committee be appointed in each | 
township of Ross county, for the purpose of soliciting 
subscriptions to the funds of the society, and enlisting a| 
general interest in its objects. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the President, Vice | 
President and Board of Directors be instructed to make | 
all necessary arrangements for the annual fair. 

On motion, the society concurred in naming the 30th 
of September next, as the time of the meeting of the fair 
of 1847. 

The following resolution was offered, and after discus- 
sion, unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to inquire into and report upon the 
expediency of procuring a suitable room in this city, for 
the purposes of this society—to be open at all times to 
the members thereof; and upon the practicability of 
starting a library, to consist of agricultural books and 
periodicals; and a cabinet of seeds, loams, soils, minerals, 
&c., &c., to which may be added chemical apparatus, as 
ways and means may offer; and also in regard to the se- 
euring of suitable lecturers to address the society at stat- 


| 





| vegetable physiologist, [ would like him to tell us, wha 


ces. A specimen of hair-balls—one of 54, which had 
been taken from the stomach of a cow that was in the 
habit of frequenting a hog-slaughtering establishment— 
was also exhibited.—The ball was some -! inches in diam- 
eter, composed principally of hogs’ hair. Farmers were 
admonished to examine with particularity such of their 
cattle as might die from unknown causes. 


Sandusky County Agricultural Society. 
A public meeting was held at the Court House in 


| Lower Sandusky, on the 26th ult., for the purpose of 


taking measures to organize a County Agticultural So- 
ciety. 


report ata meeting appointed to be held at the same 
place on the 2d Saturday (14th) of August next; when 
officers will be elected. 


Agricultura! Fair in Clermont County. 
Franklin, Monroe tp., Clermont Co., O., 
June 26, 1847. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Franklin Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, the following proceedings 
were had: 

The committee appointed te fix on the time, place and 
manner of holding the annual exhibition and Fair, report 
in favor of holding the Fair at Franklin school house, 
on Friday and Saturday, the Ist and second of October 
—which was agreed to by the society. The order of ex- 
hibition will be so arranged that all domestic annimals 
and the heavier agricultural implements shall be exhib- 
ited on the first day, and on the second day will be ex- 


| hibited the grains, fruits, and Horticultural products gen- 
ally—the products of the dairy—articles of domestic 


manufacture—handiwork of the ladies—specimens in 
Horticulture—improvements in the arts and sciences, 
&e., &e. 

A committee of three was appointed to procure a suit- 
able person to deliver an address on the 2d day of the 

air. 

Mr. Josern Suaw was appointed to deliver the usua 
address at the next monthly meeting. The Society then 
adjourned to meet at Franklin school house at 5 o’clock, 
P. M., of the last Saturday of July. A full attendance 
of the members and friends of agriculture is solicited, 


and each is requested to present specimens of fruits and 
| flowers on that occasion. 


On motion, the society adjourned. 
JAMES FERGUSON, Pres’t. 
Cuas. Ross, Sec’y. pro tem. 





Hedges, Again. “ 
Morus Multicaulis, Three thorned Acacia, bah!—I 
have it now—the Maclura. 


Mr. Gowan says: “The Macluraisa tree.”” 


Nowasa 
t 
tree by cultivation has been madea bush or shrub? Or 
what fact in nature points out that it can bedone? All 
imitations in the form of dwarfs, so far as I know are 
short lived. Where forest trees have been destroyed by 
fire or wind, the young tree start up thick; but the 
thin out bya natural process. So too the alluvion de- 
posits that are constantly forming on our rivers; they 
are at first thickly clustered with sycamore and cotton 
wood; but as they grow they thin. Is the maclura an 
exception to this general law of vegetation? I prefer 
that you and Mr. Gowan try it, before recommending 
it to farmers for hedges. Our best men were deceived 
with the honey locust: let the past warn us. 

E. NicHo.s. 

Walhonding, O., July, 1847. 


Remarks.—True, friend Nichols, the maclura is a 


A constitution was adopted, and committees | 
| were appointed to obtain names of members, &c., and to 


'than any that were formed of the honey locust, and 
they exhibit no signs of decay or disposition to “thin 
j out.” So the evidences are strongly favorable, to say 
| the least —Ep. 


| 
LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
Remarks on Horticulture and Rural Taste. 
BY ELIZABETH. 
* 8 Nature has been bountiful with her gifts to 
| our beautiful State, and should not al! feel ambitious to im- 
prove what has been so abundantly bestowed? We often 
| see large farms, with extensive fields under a high state 
of cultivation, and seemingly every effort made to get as 
| many dollars as possible from every acre of land. This 
isallright. But when we turn to the house, perhaps we 
see a newly painted mansion with its green shutters, ex- 
posed to the burning rays of the sun, without a shade 
| tree or a shrub to give freshness to the scene, or to impart 
| loveliness to the spot; and the yards filled with dock, 
| thistles, and other weeds! Can it be that the inmates of 
| such a mansion, have no taste for plants and flowers? Do 
| they think the hours thrown away that are devoted to 
the culture of “nature’s loveliest gems?”’ I do not envy 
thei their feelings, 
“I love the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
Wher’er their dwelling be, 
Though springing on the mountain side— 
| Or ‘neath greenwood tree.” 
| There isa power in scenes of rural beauty which af- 
fects our social and moral feelings. One may judge 
| with a good degree of confidence, of the taste and intel- 
ligence of a family, by the external appearance of their 
| dwelling. A habitation, however spacious and costly, 
| with nothing ornamental or interesting around it, indi- 
| cates a want of delicate and kindly sentiment among its 
| inmates, their books are generally few, ill chosen, and 
| seldom read. 
| When we see a house however humble, which is ap- 
| parently as comfortable as its owner has means to make 
| it, with the delicious grape or some other vine climbing 
| up the porch, the yard neat, and tasty, we feel assured 
that this is the abode of quiet and rational enjoyment. A 
| fondness for scenes like this is seldom blended with 
| coarseness of sentiment or rudeness of manners. Why 
| should we devote so much attention to the internal orna- 
ments of our house, while we never seem to think of dis- 
playing our skill in out door improvements? What is 
more delightful than the balmy breath of morn, rendered 
| doubly fragrant by the perfumes of flowers? 
| How sweet to inhale the fragrance of the opening rose, 
or pink, which our own hands have planted and cultiva- 
|ted? Cannot some of those delicate young ladies, who 
seem to fear that a little exercise in the yard or garden 
| will injure their beauty, be induced to try the experiment 
and see if they do not both look and feel better? How 
|many there are that spend most of their precious time, 
| reading “the last work”’ looking after some new fashion, 
| making a few fashionable visits, and then pretend to think 
that they have performed a vast amount of useful labor! 
When will the female mind expand enoungh to see and 
feel that health, beauty, and usefulnes will be enhanced 
by spendnig a few scraps of time in the culture of those 
external ornaments of home that throw around it such an 
air of comfort and contentment, that the attachment which 
families have for that sacred spot, will cause them to 
| look back with the most endearing recollection, when far 
| away! 

But I must stop, I do not deem myself capable of wri- 
ting for others, but wish to elicit the mid and pen of 
those competent to instruct in thisand every other good 

| work. Much is to be doue for many of us, in erasing our 
| erroneous ideas and prejudices in relation to the dignity 
of labor, in preparing our mindsfor enjoyment in the 
works of nature, in inspiring a love for natural beauty 
| every where, and for all that is lovely and delightful in 
| the works of our Creator. The inhabitants of the coun- 
| try should rise above the mere drudgery of life, become 
| familiar with nature in her charming aspects, take pleas- 
ure in vewing God’s ever varying works. 
There comes fromevery fading lower 
} A lesson for the heart.” 
| What are the richest fruits or the brightest adorn- 
ments of earth, without the iutellectua! nature, the moral 
fruits of the heart and mind. ELizaBETH. 
Willow Cottage, Ross county, June, 1847. 














Receipts. 
If you have room, perhaps some of the “‘sisterhood’ 
might be glad to have you insert the following receipts in 


| the maclura now exist in the country, older and better 


TrEE—and, true again, it is not yet proven by actual ex-| 4 corner of your paper. I have found them quite use- 
periment that hedges made of it will last forever! But) ful in our family. 
the maclura is by no means such a tree as our sycamores, Corn Meat Puppine: Seald three quarts of milk 


, and | when boiling into one pint of corn meal that has been 
cotton-weods or caks. Ite form and habits of qe moistened with cold milk, let it stand one hour, then 
are dwarfish and bushy, like the crab apple, or the large | beat three eggs with half a pound of sugar, add to it a 


species of haw-thorn, (crategus.)—hence it may be re- | tablespoonful of ginger, a little nutmeg and salt, a hand- 

garded as intermediate between a tree anda shrub. It} ful of rasins, stir it a few minutes, then bake it two 
; | hours. 

may also be remarked that effective healthy hedges of 


Mirx Pounp Cake: One pound flour, half pound 
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sugar, half pound butter, five eggs, teaspoonful saleratus | contentinent. Man needs intellectual gratification. Ex- 
dissolved in half pint of butter-milk, melt the butter and | pansion of the mind will give this; and open an unboun- 
sugar together, stir in the flour and eggs, add the milk | ded suurce of enjoyment. 

and spice, bake it in pans slowly. | It is thought by some that it is barely possible to become 
|a christian without some education. However this may 
be, it is certain that no one can become a very active 
}and enterprising promter of christianity, without edu- 


Nice Cream Crackers: One pint cream, six eggs, 
beat the whites to a froth, if the cream is sour a spoonful 


dually veers round to the south—and the rains do not 
cease until the wind has got to the west, or a little north 
west. 

While rain is falling, if any small space of the sky is 
visible, it is almost a certain sign that the rain will spee- 
dily cease. 

If the clouds that move with the wind become sta- 


of of saleratus must be used, mix the dough very stiff and 
pound it half an hour. ELizaBetH. 


To Pickle Artichokes. 

Mr Barenam: Elmira asksthrough the Cultivator, 
a receipt for pickling artichokes. The following is the 
way we do them up at our house: 

Wash the artichokes in cold water, (never use hot 
water or hot vinegar about artichokes, then place them 
in strong salt and water, and Jet them remain for three 
or four days; take them out and put them in strong vine- 
gar; add cloves and mustard (unground) and in three or 
four days they will be fit for use. og. 

Manchester O., July 1847. 


Making Preserves. 
Currants.—Strip them from the stems. Allow a pound 


Let it not be said of the Buckeye State, that we do not 


of sugar toa pound of currants. Boil them together | 


cation. How can a man acquire that large amount of tionary, when they arrive at that part of the horizon 
| knowledge, which is so indispensably necessary to reli-| which is opposite to the wind, and appear to accumulate, 
gious enjoyment, without a certain amount of educa-| they announce a speedy fall of rain. e 
tion. According to the scriptures, christianity, like A frequent change of wind, with an agitation of the 
other systems, must be learned. ‘Continue thou, in the | clouds, denotes a sudden storm. 
things which thou hast learned,” says the great Apostle! A fresh breeze generally springs up before sun-set, 
| to the Gentiles. particularly in the summer. 

| The weather usually clears up at noon—but, if it rain 
|appreciate the paramount subject of education. We at midnight, it seldom clears up till sun-set. 
have a fertile and luxuriant soil—one great source of, The winds which begin to blow in the day time are 


| wealth; and we have an active, enterprising population; | much stronger, and endure longer than those which be- 


,and this great and growing State is destined, at no distant gin to blow only in the night. ; 

day, to become, in point of agriculture, Intelligence and —_A hollow or whistling wind denotes rain. 

| political importance, one of the first States in the Union.| If the wind follow the course of the sun, fair weather 
But in order to realize this, we must not fold up our) will follow. 

arms in listlessness; but each one feel his individual ob-; Weather, either good or bad, which takes place in the 

ligation, as a citizen, a philanthropist, and a ‘ow night time, is not, in general, of long duration—and, 


ten minutes. ‘Take them from the syrup, and let the | 
syrup boi! twenty minutes, and pour it on the fruit.— | 
Put them in small jars, or tumblers, and let them stand | 


Lafayette, Ohio, 1847. 





for the most part, wind is more uncommon in the night, 


| than in the day time. Fine weather in the night with 
| scattered clouds, does not last. 


in the sun a few days. 


Currant Je.ty.—Pick over the currants with care.— | tribute, in a greater or less degree, to the enjoyment of 


Put them ina stone jar, and set it intoa kettle of boiling 
water. Let it boil till the fruit is very soft. Strain it 
through aseive. Then run the juice through a jelly-bag. 
Put a pound of sugar to a pint of juice, and boil it to- 
gether five minutes. Set it in the sun a few days. 


3LACKBERRY Jam.—Allow three quarters of a pound 
of brown sugur to a pound of fruit. Boil the fruit half 
an hour, then add the sugar, and boil all together ten 
minutes. 


Raspperry Jam.—No. 1.—Allow a pound of sugar to | 


a pound of fruit. Press them with a spoon, in an earth- 


en dish. Add the sugar, and boil all together fifteen 
minutes. 


Raspserry Jam.—No. 2.—Allow a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit. Boil the fruit half an hour, or till 
the seeds are soft. Strain one quarter of the fruit, and 
throw away the seeds. Add the sugar, and boil the whole 
ten minutes. A little currant juice gives ita pleasant 
flavor, and when that is used, an equal quantity of sugar 
must be added. 


Prears.—Tuake out the cores, cut off the stems, and 
pare them. Boil the pears in water, till they are tender 
Watch them, that they do not break. Lay them sepa- 
rately on a platter as you take them out. To each pound 
of fruit, take a pound of sugar. Make the syrup, and 
boil the fruit in the syrup till clear—Miss. Beecher’s 
Domestic Receipt Book. 





On Education.=-No. 3. 

The nation has two great sources of wealth: one is the 
mind of the nation, the other is the soil of the nation. 
The soil, put under good cultivation, becomes an ample 
source of wealth to the nation; but, however we may 
avail ourselves of this source, we aught not to neglect 
the other ample and important sourcee—the mind. Look 


at the superior advantages and facilities of the educated | 
and refined nations of theearth. Labor is facilitated; | 
and what farmer, who has to toil assiduously and labori- 


ously, would not wish to render his occupation less la- 
borious. Education will do this. From the making of 
a steam engine down toa hoe, the great improvements 
are indebted to the education of the people to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

Farmers, above any other class of people, aught to ap- 
preciate and patronize schools, academies, and colleges; 
for they are perhaps more indebted to them than any 
other class of the community. All may obtain a good 
English education, in this country where knowledge— 
by means of schools, books, and papers, is so generally 
diffused among all classes. If they do not, it is usually 
theirown fault. A knowledge of philosophy, chemistry, 
geology, and astronomy, is very necessary to the agriclu- 
turist. 

The highly educated, (other things being equal,) in 
any community, will always be called upon to fill the 
important and respectable stations in society. In this 
country, there is no combination of aristocracy that can 
prevent the aspiring youth from becoming useful and 
distinguished in the community. Parents are proud to 
see their sons and daughters fill honorable stations in 
society; but will they reflect, that in order to attain 
these, they must be qualified; and parents can, by ap- 
propriating a little of the property, which they intend to 
bequeath to their children, in giving them a good juven- 
ile education, make them qualified for lucrative and hon- 
orable stations. 

Property may be squandered, and lost forever; but a 
good education cannot be taken away. It is this that a 
philosopher said made him happy and contented in an 
humble situation in life. Gold and silver connot give 


| 


The Farmer---To Young Men. Violent winds prevail more in the vicinity of moun- 

What honest vocation can be named that does not con- | tains, than in open plains. 
A Venetian author says—“A sudden storm from the 
mankind? It may be humble indeed, but it goes to swell north does not last three days.” 4 

the mighty aggregate; it may be the rill thattrickles from _If it thunders in December, moderate and fine weather 
the mountain side, but it diffuses fertility through the val- | may be expected. _ ‘ : 

ley and mingles its drops at last with the ocean. The If it thunders, at intervals, in the spring time, before 
| American Farmer's true motto is and must be—marked | the trees have acquired leaves, cold weather is still to be 
| upon our foreheads, written on our plowshares, and chan- | expected. ; 
nelled in the earth—“1npustry—labor is honorable, and Thunder in the morning, denotes wind at noon—in 
idleness is dishonorable.’ Let us exhort those of you the evening, rain and tempest. ; 
'who are devoted to intellectual pursuits, to cherish on| If in summer there be no thunder, the ensuing fall 
| your part, an exhalted and a just idea of the dignity and and winter will be sickly. : E ; 

value of the farmer, and to make that opinion known in| If it lightens on a clear star-light night, in the south 
| your works, and seen in the earnest of your actions; and | or south-east, rain and wind will follow—if it lighten in 
the farmers of this country will be vast in numbers, and an evening towards the north, south, or south-west, it 
| respectable in character. indicates wind. . 
| We are indebted to the farmer for the most gladsome Hot weather generally precedes thunder, which is fol- 
spectacle the sun beholds in its course—a land of cultiva- lowed by cold showery weather. ; 

ted and fertile fields, with a splendid veriety of golden} When the wind is south-west during summer or au- 
fruits in plenteous profusion. Give to the farmer the tumn, and the temperature of the air is unusually cold 
honor and credit of the annual spectacle of the golden for the season, both to the feeling and the thermometer, 
harvests, which carry plenty and happiness alike to the with a low barometer, much rain is to be expected 
palace and cottage. Old Ireland now looks to the Amer- Violent temperatures, as storms or great rains, produce 
ican farmer for bread, and is thankfal for the surplus of 4 sort of crisis in the atmosphere which produces a con- 
our bountiful fields. L. N. | stant temperature, good or bad, for some months. 

“Br Economicat.—Save all you can. You need not | Ina morning. if a mist which hangs over the lowlands, 
be poor forever. Who are the rich? Very generally draws towards the highlands, it isa sign of an approach- 
they are those whose only capital at one and tweaty was '"& fine day. hi ; — 4 
a fund of industry and economy. They were not too mh ee a ne one age = “—~ » 
proud to do any kind of labor that brought cash into their Grouga w ‘ol a raver Lowa, & oan 6 ape y = 
pockets—vor did they let it depart without an equivalent. foll on the following morning, and a fine clear day wi 

| Young man, why cannot you follow in their footsteps? Whe a : lentifull I f 

| You have energies—arouse them. You have talents—| en the dew lies plentifully upon the grass after a 
bring them out. You have ambition—kindle it into a fine day, another fine day may be expected——but if, af- 
flame. As true as you live, if you cherish unworthy ter such a fine day, no dew fall nor _ breeze be stirring, 
pride in your bosom, and fear to soil your hands and tan ve eT ar ape ascending, and will soon be 
your skin, you will never rise a step higher than you now ear age 3 path ae ee h h 

are. Stir yourself, then—earn and save—dig and keep oe Soneany mifte gros, Pp aaeeaions en te 
digging, and you must prosper.” earth, after a very long anda pundant rain, to some- 

— . times almost dry, the roads quite free from dirt, and the 

“4 “pala : lands to become quite arid and parched. This is a sign 
The Farmer’s Weather-ometer.==No. 7. that the rain has not altogether ceased, and denotes a 
Comprising General Indications and Local Predictions re- continual efflux of electric matter, which, being renew- 
specting the Changes of Weather, gathered during Tra- | ed, carries with it, in the form of vapors, all the mois- 
vels in America and Europe. | ture that falls on the earth. There is sometimes, how- 
ever, agreat deal of dirt, even after a very moderate rain, 
which, in that case, is a sign of fair weather, because it 
indicates that evaporation has ceased. Dry stones and 
| moist earth announce fine weather—dry earth and moist 
Isthe Shepherd’s delight!” | stones announce rain. 

A rainbow in fair weather denotes foul—if in foul, If the flame of a lamp crackles or flares, it indicates 
fair weather will follow. A double rainbow indicates rainy weather. The case is the same when soot detach- 
much rain. | es itself from the chimney and falls down. 

A predominance of the purple color of the rainbow,| It isa sign of rain when the soot collected around 
shows wind and rain—dark red, tempest—light red, pots or kettles takes fire, in the form of small points like 
wind—yellow, dry weather—green, rain—blue, denotes grains of millet, because this phenomenon denotes that 
that the air is clearing. the air is cold and moist. 

If the Aurora Borealis appear after several warm days,| If the coals seem hotter than usual, or if the flame is 
it is generally succeeded by a coldness of the air. If more agitated, though the weather be calm at the time, 
the Aurora Borealis has been considerable, either an in- | it indicates wind. 
creased degree of cold is immediately produced, or bodies} When the flame burns steady, and proceeds strait up- 
of clouds are immediately formed. | wards, it isasign of fine weather. - 

If, in a very wet season, the sky, is tinged with a sea-} If the sound of bells is heard at a great distance, it is 
green color, near the bottom, where it ought to be blue, asign of wind, or of a change of weather. 
it shows that rain will speedily follow, and increase,| ‘The hollow sounds of forests, the murmuring noise 
when it is of a deep dead blue, it is overcharged with of the waves of the sea, their foaming, and green and 
vapors, and the weather will be showery. black color, announce a storm. 

When the sun appears white at the setting, or goes) Good or bad smells, when unusually strong, seeming 
down into a bank of clouds, which lie in the horizon,|as if they were condensed, are a sign of a change of 
they indicate the approach or continuance of bad weather, either because exhalations arise and are dis- 
weather. persed in more abundance, which isasign of an increase 

When it rains with an east wind, it will probably con- | of elasticity,—or because the air does not dispel or raise 
tinue for twenty-four hours. these exhalations, which indicates that the constitution 





BY A RURALIST. 
| * A rain bow in the morning 
Is the Shepherd's warning: 
But a rain! ow at night 


The heaviest rains, when of long continuance, gen-| of the atmosphere is motionless, light, and void of elas- 
erally begin with the wind blowing easterly, which gra- | ticity. 
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When the spider’s web and the leaves of trees are agi- 
tated without any sensible wind, it is a sign of wind, 
and perhaps of rain, because it denotes that strong and 
penetrating exhalations arise from the earth. These 
signs are less equivocal, when the dry leaves and chaff 
are raised into a vortex, and carried into the air. 

Lancaster, Ohio. 





Description of the Endless Chain Pump. 

Mr. Eprror:—I perceive by the “Cultivator,” of May 
15th, that M.,” of Lorain county, wishes for a descrip- 
tion of the above pump. I took the directions for build- 
ing mine from the 7th vol. of the “Genesee Farmer,” as 
described by W. G., which are as follows: 

Take two pine planks, (any other durable wood, such 
as butternut, or cherry will answer,) 14 inches thick and 
5 inches wide, joint them straight—take a half round and 
work a half hollow in each of them, § of an inch in depth, 
so that when placed together the bore will be 14 of an 
inch in diameter for two feet and a half from the bottom, 
the remainder or upper part to be made a size larger, that 
the chain and valves may move freely. Make a spout, of 
a board two feet long, six in width, and 4 deep; place this 
spout in the curb, 17 inches from the bottom, and let the 
top of your pump tube be neatly fitted in this spout. Let 
the pump run so low that the water will never settle be- 
low it, by at least a foot—nail a board on the back side of 
the pump for it to rest upon at the bottom, and for the 

reater convenience in fixing the wheel and the spout, let 
it stand near one side of the well. Place a wheel, made 
of plank, one foot in diameter, with six or eight crotched 
irons, driven into its circumference, to keep the chain 
from slipping, with axletree and crank on the top of the 
curb, one edge of the wheel to be exactly over the edge 
cf the pump. Calculate how many feet of chain it will 
take to go over the wheel, passing seven or eight inches 
below the bottom of the pump, then up through the pump 
to the wheel again. The chain may be made of horse, 
trace, or halter chain, cut apart once in 24 feet and united 
by a link called by the blacksmith an ess, or a piece of 
iron with the middle straight, to receive the leather valves, 
with rings bent at each end to connect the pieces of 
chains, the straight part to be two anda half inches, 
that the valves may havea little play. The leather should 
be thick hard sole leather, cut into circular pieces rather 
smaller than the bore of the pump, and two of these 
pieces—one of which should be about two thirds of the 
size of the other,and place the lowest of the two—are put 
on the straight part of the S, these connected with the 
chains, and it is ready for use. * * * . 


to their best interest. I called on Mr. James H. Guth-| 


and taste aout his premises, buildings, fences, orchards, | 
door yard, fruit, flowers, and vegetable gardens, all pre- | 
sent a profusion of good things, tastefully arranged. | 
Also a bne young nursery of choice fruit trees, among | 
which were many fine budded peaches that had been al- | 
most entirely destroyed by the winter or a disease quite | 
new to me. The bark perished about a foot above 
ground, top remaining green for some time after that 
portion of the stem was quite dead. The root died with 
the top. I was sorry to detect asad mistake he had 
made in planting a large quantity of fall Rambos, acom- 
paratively worthless apple, for American Pippins, havin 
been deceived by the person from whom he ssedened 
trees or grafts: The latter sort however is only 3rd 
rate, but keeps well. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure of visiting several of my 
brother farmers (members of the ‘“club’’ of course) in 
the Quaker Bottom settlement, and in all my life I never 
saw such crops of wheat, corn and potatoes on the face of | 
the earth. Fields of wheat, a goodly portion of which 
are already cut, variously estimated at from 40 to 60 
bushels per acre, I saw three men throw their hats at | 
random, all of which lodged upon the wheat, two of them | 
being fur hats of ordinary size and weight. I saw corn 
one foot higher than I could reach, with stalks seven 
inches in diameter, no signs of tassel; and fields of po-| 
tatoes that so completely covered the ground, that it is| 
a difficult matter to get through them. Apples are get- 
ting ripe; peaches, pears, plums and cherries near a to- 
tal failure. 











Yours, truly, H. N. GILLETT. | 
Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co., June 26, 1847. 


Buffalo Wool Depot--Letter from Mr. Peters. 
Buffalo Wool Depot, July 3d, 1847. 


My Dear Sir.—The cheering letters which I receive 
from all parts of the West, afford me a real pleasure. 
This establishment meets with universal favor so far, 
and I only hope it may not disappoint my many friends. 
Every day convinces more and more of the great benefit 
it confers upon farmers. | am selling the wool as fast 
as it comes in and issorted, at prices ranging from 23 to 
55 cts., and there has hardly been a lot sold by farmers 
to speculators, upon which | could not have advanced to 
the farmer as much money as he sold for, and then left 
him a handsome margin. Ihave large orders from the 
Eastern manufacturers for wool at good prices. I have 
one order for a lot of fine wool which I fear I cannot fill 





In addition to the above, I would state that the chain 
should not run within 12 or 18 inches of the bottom of the 
well, as it will otherwise rile the water in its movements, 
and there should be a thick piece of round hard wood 
placed on the front of the lower part of the pump to pre- 
vent the chain from wearing that as it passes in the bot- 
tom. I made my chain of large wire, such as is used for 
the bales of kettles, made it into links of two inches in 
length, the pieces for the leather valves being of the same; 
and while it costs less than one half that trace or halter 
chain would, it answers the purpose equally well. 

N. B.—The two pieces of plank for the pump tube, 
after worked out as above, should be permanently nailed 
together and painted. The pump can be easily repaired, 
all the parts being simple in their constrnction, and the 
whole light and easily removed, if necessary. L. N. 

Ashtabula County, June 1847. 





Letter from H. N. Gillet; 
About matters ane things in Southern Ohio and the border 


of Kentucky—crops in Lawrence Co., §c 

Mr. Barenam.—lI took a short ramble two weeks ago, 
up the river through pertions of Lawrence Gallia coun- 
ties Ohio, and Cabel and Mason counties in Kentucky: 
The prospects of the crops on the whole is rather unfa- 
vorable. The wheat crop having been badly thrown out 
by frost; the late sown almost a total failure. Corn ve- 
ry backward; the season having been unusually cold and 
dry. But the worst obstacle with which the corn, as 
well as its owner has to contend, is clods. The greater 
portion of the farmers still adhering to that good old way 
of suffering their stock of every discription to run over 
their fields at will through the winter. The winter hav- 
ing been exceedingly wet, the earth where tramped be- 
came a perfect bed of mortar; and the dry spring has 
baked it as hard asa brick-bat. Clods of all sizes from 
a wash tub down may be seen in abundance. One gen- 
tleman on whom I called in Mason, had his hands enga- 
ged pounding them to pieces with axes; others I saw 


runing the large plow bar side next the row, throwing | 


the clods into winrows betwixt the rows. One gentle- 
man, quite an extensive farmer, after his corn was up 4 
or 5 inches high, despaired of being able to cultivate his 
crop at all, and turned in to plowing it up, hoping there- 
by to crush some of the clods, and replant. There is ne 
doubt he would be able to wear the corners off some of 
them. He would have saved more than 5.0 dollars by 
the use of a large heavy roller this season; having about 
5 or 6 hundred acres in corn. 

I saw symptoms however of improvement; particu- 
larly in 
shows that a portion of the farmers have got waked up 








| from any wool west of here, and may be compelled to 
| send east for it. It is for a grade of wool that is worth 
| fifty-five cents. 
1 have no fear as to the complete success of the plan, 
it commends itself so readily to the wool growers, and is 
| withal so very useful to all classes, that it must succeed. 
Many men thought Buffalo too much out of the way. 
If they were to see the amount of orders lying before 
| me, they would very quickly acknowledge their mistake. 
Notwithstanding the sales daily made, the orders now 
exceed half a million of pounds—embracing every vari- 
ety of wool. 

If the farmers had generally sacked their wool and 
sent it early, the whole would have been sold before this 
time at good prices.—If they had wanted money I would 
have advanced from 15 to 25 cts. per lb without any ex- 
tra charge save the interest. 

Another very excellent good grows out of the Depot; 
men who have choice sheep and wool, by storing their 
wooi here, gain a knowledge of their flocks that they 
could not get published any other way. Fer I am in 
the great stream of emigration, and farmers visit the 

Depot from all over the Western States. 
| My most sincere thanks are due to all who have so 
kindly lent me a helping hand, and I hope I shall not 
prove ungrateful. 
Sincerely Yours, &c., 
T. C. Perers. 
The Wool Trade. 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce, of recent date has 

the following: 


“There is a good deal of activity in the wool trade in 
Ohio, and the Western part of this State, the purchases 
being mostly on Eastern account. 

The prices paid are 10 to 15 per cent above the open- 
ing rates of last season. Many of the farmers ask 
much more than this, and in some places the competi- 
tion of agents, aided by local speculations, has produced 
an advance, and it is said that some manufacturers have 
given more for wool in the country than they could 
have bought it here a week ago. 

At Buffalo the range of sales for common to full 
blooded Merino has been 42@38 cts. Some of the fine 
Saxony, produced in Vernon, Oneida county, has been 

urchased at 48 cts. It is stated in private letters and ina 
estern newspaper that Lowell manufacturers have 
purchased the clip of the Edgerton flock (2300 fleeces 
in the south-east of Ohio, [in Virginia] at 60 cents, and 
| Some others in the neighborhood at 4956 cts. But itis 





| and carefully selected portion of them. A letter from 





Huron county, Ohio, says that the season had been fa- 


rie, quite an amature, every thing shows signs of thrift) vorable, and the wool will be of better quality and clean- 


er than last year. 

The stock of wool in this city has been very light for 
a long time, and week before last the number of small 
purchases made by manufacturers to supply immediate 
wants, — exhausted it. The dealers are generally 
unwilling to buy much a‘ the present prices in the coun- 
try, and what they do purchase and what is consigned 
to them by the owners is much delayed by the pressure 
of bread stuffs, which crowds all the channels of trans- 
portation. 


On Pruning Fruit Trees. 
Belpre, O., June 28th, 1847. 


Mr. Barenam—Dear Sir:—I have delayed, thus far, 
complying with the request of our friend Springer, in 
your paper of May 15th, on account of a pressure of mat- 
ters pertaining to my little farm—although small it re- 
quires a large share of my time and attention—but will 
now take a moment to say a few words respecting prun- 
ing fruit trees. 

Friend Springer requests, first, that I state whether or 
no I have ever cultivated an orchard besides the one 
I now cultivate, or one which has never been trimmed. 

lo which, I reply, that I never have; but have had abun- 
dant evidence in that of the utility of a faithful use of the 
pruning hook. I have sometimes been guilty of neglect- 
ing my trees until I saw them filling up with suckers, so 
that it was evident they would soon become a perfect 
brush heap. 

The second request is, whether any of my neighbors 


| omit pruning. Not entirely, (to my knowledge )—but I 


have no doubt that in many cases, benefit would be de- 
rived from a more faithful performance of that work. 

And in case of my not having the advantage of com- 
parison, he requests that I give, in full, my reasons for 
prefering my mode of cultivating my trees. I might re- 
ply to friend Springer, that as mine is the long established 
usage, and his the innovation, it might be proper for him 
fully to define his position, and the principles which sus- 
tain it, before 1 complied with this part of his request. I 
have not been able to ascertain from any thing I have 
seen in the Cultivator, precisely what his position is. In 
notices I have seen of his fruit, it has been represented as 
having grown on trees which had all the branches nature 
ever gave them, and I was under the impression, (when I 
perused the article to which he alludes,) that he went 
against all pruning. But in the present article he says, 
“when trees are young, their heads may be formed and 
their branches thinned with the pruning knife.” He also 
says, (quoting from his article in the Horticulturist, which 
I have never seen,) ‘“‘we do not go entirely against trim- 
ming apple trees.” These, together with your remarks 
in your paper of March Ist, seem irreconcilable. 


[We simply stated that his trees “have never been 
pruned”’—and his own language in the Horticulturist is, 
‘*we have the reputation of producing the best fruit in the 
neighborhood, and that too on trees which were never 


trimmed.” Again he says, “trimming does not increase 


either the size or the quality of the apples.’’ If this is not 
going entireiy against trimming apple trees, we think it 
comes very near it—Ed. O. Cult.} 


However, I have no objections to giving the reasons 
why J prune my fruit trees. And first, J trim because 
my trees send out more branches than can grow on one 
stock without materially interfering with each other, 
sometimes crossing and rubbing together until worn half 
off. Second, I trim off the superfluous branches because 
by so doing I secure for the extension of a suitable num- 
ber of branches, and for the greater perfection of the fruit, 
that portion of nourishment from the root which other- 
wise would have been absorbed tn the growth of the use- 
less branch. This, I believe to be the main principle up- 
on which pruning should be performed. We see the ne- 
cessity of its application in the vine yard and in the corn 
field, and almost throughout the vegetable world. We 
see the effects of pruning on some kinds of fruit much 
sooner than on the apple—for instance, the grape. 

A third reason is, that the labor of gathering the fruit 
is much more speedily and comfortably performed’; and 
fourth, I trim because by it I secure evenness or regular- 
ity in size. I gave this reason in my article of March 20, 
and I now give the facts on which this opinion is based. 

It is a fact of general observation, that the largest and 
finest fruit is borne on the outer and upper branches, es- 





pecially on trees of advanced age. There may be ex- 
| ceptions, but with these I have nothing todo. Now I 
| suppose it to be a common sense conclusion, that if 1 
| amputate the inside branches which bear the small fruit, 
| and as much as possible throw the fruit bearers on the 
| outside ; I will thus secure regularity in size. I do not 
| deem it necessary to give farther reasons at this time, un- 
| der the impression that when fairly understood, we shall 
| not differ so widely as we at first appeared to. 

| I now understand Mr. S., that it is, or may be, neces- 


| Sary to prune young trees, in order properly to form the 
allia, Many fine orchards recently planted,| more likly that these prices were paid for only a small! head. 


(It might be a question, to what age is a tree 
young enough, with Mr. 8.) Now I believe the same 
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necessity for trimming to form a thin head, remains to 
preserve it such; this is the difference between friend S’s. 
views and my own, as I now understand him. 

His plan of manuring is no doubt excellent. I have 
experienced beneficial effects from the same course, al- 
though not so thoroughly done as I presume his has been. 
Bat it will not do to conclude that because we have de- 
rived great benefit from manuring, therefore, it is no use 
to prune, or because we found pruning beneficial, there- 
fore, we need not “dig about it and dung it.” Let both 
be judiciously performed, and generally, good will result 
from both. Yours, respectfully, 

Francis Stone. 

P.S Iwill make one suggestion, in order to season 
this article. When gathering apples, branches are often 
turned frem their natural position, with the ladder, and 
become interlocked with others, so as not to return when 
the pressure of the ladder is taken off. Some care should 
be taken to cause them to return immediately. F.S. 


Gap or 17.—We see it stated that Rev. H. W. Beecuer 
will not accept the call recentiy tendered him by the Park 
St. Church, Boston. It would be a great loss to the west, 
if he should remove from that region. 


Disvemrer 1N Horses.—Give a teaspoonful, three 
times a day, of finely powdered Gum Myrrh; (mixed 
with the food, or otherwise) and a speedy cure will in 
all cases be effected. Ye 

Manchester, O., July 1847. 


The Ohio Cultivator.—This excellent periodical which 
ought. to be in the hands of every farmer in the state, 
comes with punctuality, and it appears as if each No. is 
better than the preceding one. 

The Akron Democrat man said that. 
—good paper. 


Sensible editor 











Notices of the Ohio Wheat Crop. 

Montgomery Co: The Dayton Journal says: “So far | 
as we have learned, the heads of the wheat are biewns! 
and the grain plump and well filled. What there is of | 
the wheat will be of the best. And as to the yield, we | 
suppose that, all things considered, it will be much larger 
than we anticipated.’” The Germantown Telegraph says: 

‘As we have before stated the yield will fall short of 
other yearsin the number of bushels, but it is the im- 
pression of good judges ia the matter that the quantity 
of flour which will be manufactured from the wheat crop 
this year will equal if not exceed that of last year.” 

Washington Co: The Marietta intelligencer mention- 
ing the commencement of wheat harvest in Washing- 
ton Co., says: “The crop is light—very—the quality | 
good—remarkably.” 

Trumbull Co: The editor of the Trumbull Democrat 
says he speaks knowingly when he states that there will 
not be half acrop of wheat this yearin Trumbull Co. 

Champaign Co: The Urbana Citizen says that in 
Champaign county the wheat crop this year “will but lit- 
tle exceed half an average one.” 

Ross Co: Though the straw does not stand thick on 
the ground, the heads are long, and the berry plump and | 
large. There will bea full half crop of wheat in Ross | 
Co., and what there is of a first-rate quality. Scioto Ga- | 
zette. 

Greene Co: Harvesting having commenced in differ- 
ent portions of this county, it is now generally believed 
that the crop, although not an average one, will be pret- 
ty heavy. The straw is thin on the ground, but the 
heads are romarkably large and filled with fine, plump, 
heavy grains.—Xenia Torch Light. 

Clermont Co: Our farmers are about closing up “the 
Harvest. The “turn out’ is not very good. We think, 
however, there will be no more than half an average yield, 
and what is wanting in quality will be, to some extent, 
suppliend in the quality, which is very good.—Batavia 
Courier. 

Preble Co: From what we have seen, and from what 
we learn from others, the crop this year will be three- 
fourths of an average crop, and this county will yield a 
surplus of from 70,000 to 100,000 bushels.—Eaton Reg- 
ister. 

Knox Co: During the past week, the weather has 
been-fine, and our farmers are making active prepara- 
tions for cutting their harvest. From all that we can 
learn, the wheat crop in the country isa light one, con- 
siderably short of an average crop.—Mt. Vernon Times. 





| 











inglish News, Markets, &c. 

The foreign news by the Caledonia, and other arrivals 
since our last, has confirmed the previous reports of the 
favorable prospects for the harvest, and caused a further 
rapid decline in prices of flour and grain in our markets. 
Fortunately but little grain remained in the hands of the 
farmers, and the dealers and speculators had previously 
made such large profits that they can afford to sweat a 
little. 

Wilmer & Smith’s European Times of June 19th says: 


‘The splendid weather to which we have had occasion 
to advert as prevailing in this country since the begin- 





ing of May, still continues. 


which has been again followed by copious showers, com- 
bined with heat and sunshine. 


the last year, the bounty of nature will, in all probabil- 


ty, amply atone in the present year for previous short- | 


comings. The potato crop has been less exteusively 
cultivated, and croakers they are who declare that the 
disease which produced the blight during the last and 
previous year is even now at work. It may be soto a 
limited extent; but the accounts which reach us from 
all sides show that the evil is zather local than general. 


Indeed, there are those who deny altogether the exist- | 


ence of the disease. True, the blight in the potato 
did not appear generally until the middle of July, last 
season, so that sufficient time has hardly yet elapsed to 
know whether or not the same causes are at present in 
operation. But whatever may be the fate of the potato, 
it has been, as we said, less extensively cultivated, and 
should it now fail, farmers will be induced hereafter to 
forego its cultivation, andthe world will be more wise, 
and probably scarcely less wealthy, by substituting some 
other article of food. 

In Ireland the fever still continues to make sad rava- 
ges. The accounts which come to hand from the princi- 
pal cities, more especially from those in the south and 
south-western parts of the island, are painfully distressing. 
The mortality is, of course, principally confined to the 
humbler classes, but others higher in the seale of society 
are occasionally the victims of the infection. 

The Corn Markets throughout the United Kingdom 
have been in a very fluctuating position since the 5th inst- 
ant—rising and falling according to the nature and extent 
of the reports circulated respecting the supplies on hand, 
the aid to be had from foreign countries, the prospects of 
the growing crops, and the many and unauthenticated ra- 
mours afloat touching the potato blight. Comparing our 
quotations of grain und grain produce to-day with those 
given on the 4th inst., we find that American Flour is 
now 4s. to 4s. 6d. per bri. lower, Indian Corn 10s. to 11s., 
Indian Meal 6s. to 7s. per brl., Canadian Wheat Is. per 
bushel, United States do. 9d. to Is. 





The Markets. 

Cincinnati, July 13.—Flour is down to $4 and dull at 
that—say 3,90@$4. Wheat 75 cts.; corn 38@40; 24@ 
25. Pork, mess, 14,75@$15 ¥ bbl. Lard 84@9 cts. Ib. 
Butter 9@124 to 15@20. Cheese 54@6. Dried apples 
50@60 cts. ¥ bu.; peaches 137@15'. Beef cattle $5@6 
100 lbs.; live hogs $4@4,25. 

ZanesviLie, July 13.—Flour 4,87@$5. Wheat 
cts.; corn 22@25 cts. Wool 22@30 cts. 

Cuiieorne, July 12.--Flour 4,75. 
corn 25; oats 2)). 

Creveianp, July 12.--Flour $5. 
corn 35@38 cts. 

New York, July 10.—Flour, Genesee and Ohio 6@ 
6,124. Wheat, 1.25 @ 1,30cts. Corn, western, 624 @ 
65 cts. Pork, mess 15,50 ¥ bbl; prime 13,50. 

Bavrimore Cattte Market, July 10. Beef cattle 
average 275 ¥ 100 tbs. gross. Hogs 5,25. 

At Columbus, flouris worth $5. Wheat 75. 
Oats, 16 @ 18 cts—very little doing. 


wr 


5 
Wheat 75 cts.; 


Wheat 93@95 cts.; 


Corn 25 


BURR’S OHIO SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 


+ br E following choice varieties of new Seedling Strawherries 
are now offered for sale, and confidently recommended to the 
public as superior to any heretofore cultivated. 


1. Ohio Mammoth.—fruit very large, the most uniformly 
large strawberry known; rather long or conical, pale red or flesh 
color—flavor sweet and excellent ; foliage large, plants very hardy, 
vigorous and productive—flowers perfect or staminate. 

2. Burr's New Pine.—Berries large, light or pale red, and pos- 
sess a very high aromatic,sweet and delicious flavor; very early; 
plants perfectly hardy, vigorous and uncommonly productive— 
pistillate.—unquestionably the very best strawberry cultivated. 


3. Rival Hudson.—Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 
Hudson of Cincinnati. except the stem and fruit are both longer; 
flavor high, rieh, and excellent; plants perfectly hardy, a profuse 
bearer—pistillate. 


4. Columbus.—A beautiful large dark colored fruit nearly round, 
possessing a rich and sweet flavor, plants very hardy, and uncom- 
monly prolific—pistillate, 

5. Scarlet Melting.—A handsome dark colored fruit, rather long 
with aneck. Possessing a rich and pleasant flavor, flesh very ten- 
der, the plants are hardy—grow rapidly and bear very abundantly 
—pistillate. 

6. Burr's Old Seedling.—Undoubtedly the best known for im- 
pregnating other varieties, flowers staminate, blooming early and 
continuing late, and always producing (here) a large crop of large 
handsome and most delicious fruit. 

Severa! additional varieties will be found described in a report on 
this subject, by a committee of the Columbus Horticultural Society, 
published in this paper; plants of which can be furnished to a lim- 
ited number: 

Prices of Plants.—Nos. | and 2, $2.50 per dozen; nos. 3,4 and 
5, $1 per dozen; No. 6,50 cts. per dozen—§$2 per 100. 

Plants of Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson. (of Cincinnati) and several 
other old standard sorts can be supplied, if desired, at same price as 
No. 6. 

Boxes of plants can be sent with speed and safety by express or 
stages in almost evcry direction from Columbus Nocharge will be 
made for boxes or packing when $5, worth or more plants are or- 
dered. JOHN BURR. 
~ Columbus, July 15, 1847. 





A long interval of warmth 
was succeeded, a few days ago, by a cold atmosphere, 


The crops look most 
promising—as fine indeed, and as luxurious, as ever 
existed in these islands during the memory of man.—! 
The same genial weather seems to pervade the whole of 
western Europe; and whatever were the drawbacks of | 


| Granville Episcopal Female Seminary, 


Granville, Licking County, O. 

THE NEXT sEssion Of this Institution will commence on the first 
Thursday of September, and close the Wednesday next preceding 
the 4th of July. There will be a recess of one week at Christmas, 
| Tvrrion.—The charge for those who enter the Family, 
including hoard, washing, fuel, lights, room and 
furniture, and tuitition in all the studies of the 


| COUTES 16, HOF ARMA 6 60 60 6506 ess cecvccee cies $110 00 

Tuition of day-scholars, per quarter............. see 4 

| Extra Cuarces.—tinstruction on Piano, including use 

| of iustrument per quarter.........ceecece cece cscs $e 00 

| Instruction in Latin,Greek, and French, each per qr. 3 00 
Linear and Perspective Drawing each 2) lessons..... 3 00 

| Painting Water Colors, * pase 4 00 

| Embroidery, “ edn’ 2 00 

| Those who remain in the family during the vacation will be 


charged $2 0) per week. 

In all cases the bills must be paid sEMI-ANNUALLY IN ADVANCE, 
| or a satisfactory arrangement made with the Rector; Rev. A. San- 
| ford. Applications for information, or admission, should be ad- 
| dressed to him. 
| Granvitte, July 1, 1847. 





SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 


The subscribers keep on hand and for sale, Merino Sheep o 
the hest quality, and of undoubted purity of blood. Having select 
| ed from some of the most approved Stocks of sheep in the country 

bred with reference tocombining their most valuabla qualities 
the undersigned feel confident they have obtained a flock equal to 
any that can be found. 

Persons in Ohio, and Michigan wishing to obtain Stock Bucks 
and Ewes can have them delivered at Buffalo N. Y., at fair prices 
by applying to 





JONES & ROCKWELL, 
Cornwall Vt. June 1847. 





SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 


Becoming over stocked, I will offer for sale, at auction, at my resi-« 





dence in the town of Auburn, on Wedusday &th day of September 
| next, forty head of thorough bred Short Horned cattle. Consisting 
of about thirty cows, heifers, and ten young bulls, [ shall select 
from my whole herd one bull, “Symmetry”--two cows and two herf- 
}ers, the balance heing about forty, will be sold without reserve. 
The original cows of this herd were selected from the best of the 
herds of the late Paterson Van Ransaler, ‘Thomas Rotch Esq., and 
L. F. Allen Esq., whose reputation for breeding fine stock require 
no eulogy from me. The younger stock were bred with much care 
| from my bulls ** Archer” and Symmetry. both of which have re- 
| ceived the prize of the best bull at the exhibitions of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society. “Archer” was bred by Thomas Rotch 
Esq. of Butternuts. out of his famous imported cow Adaliza and 
| got by Rolla, (See Coats Herd Book No. 4991) “Symmetry” was bred 
| by Geo, Vait Esq. of Troy, out of his cow Dutches, got by his Duke 
of Wellington (See Coats Herd Book No. 3654, or American Herd 
Book No. 55) both of which he imported from the Herd of Thomas 
Bates Esq. of Yorkshire England. 

Full pedigrees of all the cattle will be prepared and printed by 
| the Ist July, and can be had at the office of American Agriculturist, 
| New York Cultivator, office and Agricultural Rooms Albany, office 
‘of New Genesee Farmer, Rochester, L. F. Allen Black Rock, and 
‘at my residence. 








—ALSO— 

I willsell ten head of three fourths and half bred cows and 
| heifers. 

| After the sale of the above cattle, { wil! sell at auction, one hune 
dred Merino rams—ten to fifteen South Down rams—sixty Merino 
‘and thirty grade Merino Ewes to be sold in pens of three. That 
gents. not acquainted with my flock of sheep may form some opin- 
jion of their value, | make the following statement, viz: I have 
taken five clips of wool from my sheep. The last clip (1846) 
weighed a fraction over four pounds per head, which was the 
largest.) One of the five clips I sold at thirty nine cents per pound 
The other four [sold at different times to our Manufacturing Co., 
at forty cents per pound ali at my own house. 
| Terms of the sale, cash, or approved endorsed notes payable at 
| the bank of Auburn ,at three months, with interest. 

| J. M. SHERWOOD- 

} 
| 


Auburn, New York, June 1, 1847. 





THE OHIO SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Devoted to the improvement of Common Schools and the 
promotion of Popular Education. 


EDITED BY ASA D. LORD. 





| Tue Ono Scnoor JovrNat is published monthly, in Columbus, 


| each number containing at least fifteen octavo pages of reading mat- 
| ter beside advertisements, notices of School books, &e. The work 
| is devoted entirely to the promotion of education—physical, intel- 
j lectual and moral; and especially to the improvement of Common 
| Schools—the better education of teachers—the elevation of the em- 
| ployment of teaching to the rank it shou'd hold in the community— 

the diffusion of intelligence relating to the best modes of teaching, 
to the location and construction of school houses, and to the pro- 
gress of education in the State and in other States and countries; it 
contains the Annua! Report of the State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, and the Schoo! Laws of general interest enacted du- 
ring the last session of the Legislature. 

Post Masters , Schoo! Officers, leachers, and the friends of educa- 
tion in general, are respectfully invited to aid in giving it a wide 
circulation. 

Editors of Newspapers throughout the State, will confer a great 
favor hy noticing the Journal, and calling public attention to the 
cause it advocates. 

TER Ms—Single copies, 50 cents; seven copies $3,00, twelve co- 
pies, $5,00; twentv-five copies, $10,00, payment to made invariably 
in advance. To Teachers it will be furnished at 33} cents per copy 
where three or more copies aretaken. For gratuitous circulation, 
when twenty copies or more are taken, it will be furnished to indi- 
viduals or societies, at 25 cents per copy. All subscriptions for the 
current volume are to commence with the first of Jan., 1847. 

Back Nomners.—The first volume of the Journa! 1s now neatly 
stitched in printed covers, with title page and index, and can be had 
for 30 cents per copy, or four copies for one dollar. Subseribers can 
at any time be supplied with the work from the beginning. 

All orders and communications should be addressed to Asa D. 
Lorp, M. D., Co!umbus, O. 





A boy in Jamaica was driving a mule—the anima 
was sullen, stopped, and turned his arched neck roun 
upon the boy, as if in defiance and contempt. 

cae ae will you?”? Said the boy. ‘Feel 


nd, 
do you? 





uess you forget your father was a jackass!”’ 














